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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLe Communism 
or Comptex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. ° 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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MAN CONQUERS NATURE. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

HAT is the ground of distinction be- 

tween mankind and brutes? One com- 
prehensive difference evidently is, that whereas 
the brutes remain stationary in relation to na- 
ture, man is continually changing his relation 
to it—is progressively rising into new suprem- 
acy over it. Let us mark well this distinction. 
Brutes were designed to be the slaves of nature; 
hence their standard of development is a limit- 
ed one; and such as it was at the beginning, 
so it is now: there has been no advance, no 
change. The foxes that Nimrod hunted, says 
some one, were just as fleet and cunning and 
voracious of poultry as those trapped by Davy 
Crocket. But on the other hand, man is con- 
tinually progressive in his development and 
mastery over nature ; and hence Crocket is. im- 
mensely advanced, or, as he would say, “ahead” 
of Nimrod in his facilities for hunting, and in 
his general relations to outward things. The 
human species alone of all the animated tribes, 
makes a continuous improvement in its con- 
dition ; and this fact is a promise that ulti- 
mately it shall overtake nature, and extend a 
perfect dominion over the whole department of 
created things. Man has not yet fully subju- 
gated nature, but he is gaining upon it—is pro- 
gressing constantly in that direction; and 


‘though generation after generation falls in the 


battle, the process continues, and must end at 
last in perfect victory. The forces of nature— 
the obstructions to be overcome—are a fixed 
quantity, and if man has in him an indefinite 
progressive force, however weak it may be at 
any given time in comparison with nature, it 
must at last accumulate so as to overpower na- 
ture and assert a complete dominion in the 
creation. 

From this central ascertained principle, that 
man is superior to nature and destined to sub- 
due and possess it, there are certain direct con- 
clusions leading out, which are worth studying 
for their practical bearing upon life and society. 

First, it belongs to man’s destiny to get full 
possession of Azmse/f. If it is important that 
he should understand his powers and advance 
in a progressive victory over nature external to 
himself, much more is it important that he 
should understand and conquer nature within 
his own body ; since it is with this that he is 
to act upon all the outward domain. His body 
with its various faculties and functions is the 
set of tools with which he enters nature’s 
workshop; and to get control of the vast 
enginery that surrounds him he must first have 
the mastery of those tools. The power of a 
man’s will over his own body, is a circle of 
power interior to, and therefore more impor- 
tant thany his power over external nature. The 
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soul in proceeding outward to the conquest 
of universal nature, has to pass through the 
body, and hence, as an initial act, the getting 
control of the body is equivalent to a victory 
over nature. 


There is already an abundance of familiar 
facts showing the influence of education and 
direct discipline in developing the powers of 
the body. We see men every day, who, by at- 
tention and painstaking investigation and 
practice in some mechanical art, have gained a 
power over their muscles for certain purposes, 
which to the mere natural man would be im- 
possible or miraculous. In music, the great 
violinists and pianists are an example. All 
the voluntary faculties, in fact, are known to 
come under the power of education, and the 
human will is found able to express itself in 
the motions of the body to an extent and _per- 
fection that is in proportion to the painstaking 
and discipline that are applied. So far as the 
department of voluntary outward habits is con- 
cerned, the influence of will and education to 
control the body is universally admitted. 


But there is a step further than this which 
our general theory requires us to take. We 
believe that investigation and experience are 
now ready to demonstrate the power of the 
will over what have been considered and called 
the involuntary processes of the body. The 
mind can take control of them certainly to a 
great extent, and while it is not yet shown to 
what extent, neitheris it apparent that there 
are any limits whatever in this direction. We 
have no right to say but that, by due attention, 
all the involuntary operations of the body may 
be brought under the power of the will. It 
must stand as an open question, unless the 
contrary is proved, since all the later discov- 
eries point to the conclusion, that there are 
strictly no zwvoluntary departments in the human 
system, but that every part falls appropriately 
and in fact within the dominion of mind, spirit 
and will. 

We know, for instance, that in the whole 
class of half voluntary functions, such as those 
concerned in coughing, sneezing, breathing, etc., 
the involuntary impulse can be suppressed by 
an effort of the will. Our readers will recollect 
the case related in the CrrcuLar, of a man 
who was saved from the consumption by being 
persuaded to stop coughing. He found that 
the tendency, however inveterate, could be 
controlled, and he accordingly put it down 
with his will. We have had a striking accumu- 
lation of evidence in our Community, during 
a course of years, showing that the stomach 
and bowels are subject to the same control, 
and that such operations as vomiting and_bil- 
ious disorder may be suppressed. Sea-sick- 
ness has been met and conquered on the one 
hand, and cholera symptoms on the other, 
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The instances illustrating this principle in our 
Community alone, would swell into a volume 
of facts. Finally it is shown that propagation 
and the sexual passion are matters fully within 
the province of the will—subject to enlight- 
ened control. 

These facts, while they are but a legitimate 
conclusion from the general truth that man is 
the destined master of nature, yet form in their 
development, a new era in human progress ; 
and, it will be readily seen, lay the foundation 
for great social, moral and scientific changes. 
When the principle of the mind’s control over 
the body is seen to include all the interior 
processes, as well as the superficial ones, there 
is the basis evidently for an entirely new sys- 
tem of medicine. Drugs and washings, and 
such mechanical appliances, must give place 
to faith and power of will. Then, the discov- 
ery of the scientific fact that propagation is 
within the limits of spiritual and moral con- 
trol, affords the solution to the whole problem 
of political economy, and makes a new and 
improved state of society possible. It is the 
key to socialism, without which there is no 
satisfactory solution or prospect of success. 

We may observe in conclusion that the 
whole plan of salvation by Jesus Christ is 
based on this principle, and involves this view 
of the rightful control of the soul over the 
body. It is in the belief and establishment of 
that fact within us, that we are saved from sin. 
It was the glory of Jesus Christ that his soul 
was in a complete sense master of his body. 
He made himself a eunuch for the Kingdom 
of Heaven’s sake, and offered his body on the 
cross. His body was in his hand, so that like 
the bullock in the hands of the Jewish priest 
he could bring it to the altar, and offer it a 
sweet smelling sacrifice to God. Such was the 
standard of control which Christ established, 
and which is the type of the victory over na- 
ture which he offers to the world. ‘The whole 
theory of salvation, therefore, and our hopes 
in all directions, turn on our understanding 
and belief in regard to the power of the spirit 
over the flesh—the right issue of that conflict 
in which the human body is the battle-field. 


REVIVALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
I 


USBAND, dear, will you go with 
me to the old Chatham-st. Theater 
this evening? It isconverted into a church, you 
know,” said the wife of Henry Gray as her hus- 
band was about leaving the tea-table to return to 
his place of business. “ Ada Williams called 
here to-day,” continued Mrs. Gray, and told 
me all about the protracted meetings that are 
holding there. She says it is as good as going 
to a theater to hear that new preacher. He 
doesn’t preach at all like other ministers, but 
looks straight at you, as though he said, ‘My 
business is with you and I want your whole 
attention!’ Ada said she really thought the 
man knew just what her own feelings and 
thoughts were, and she expected every moment 
he would call out her name. Such a terrible 
criticism as he gave the church members, those 
who professed religion and then disgraced it, 
you never heard in all your life. Then Ada 
said she would feel like laughing at the funny 
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things he would say; and again she would 
feel like crying, he was so sympathetic and 
tender-hearted toward those whom he wanted 
to have become religious. I told Ada that I 
should like very much to hear him and judge 
for myself. There is so much said about 
these revivals, that I thought you too would 
like to go and judge for yourself. Wouldn't 
you? 

“Well,” said Mr. Gray, “I have no great 
objection to hearing these new lights in the 
religious world out of curiosity, with the 
understanding that you won’t ask me to ac- 
company you a second time. Besides,” he 
jokingly remarked, “it is barely possible that 
should you venture to repeat your visit to this 
sanctum you might, with all your gayety, catch 
this religious mania tod; and should that 
happen, I might as well be without a wife, for 
you would be running to all these meetings 
day and night. But, seriously,” continued he 
changing his tone, “the whole city, I should 
judge from what I see and hear, is becoming 
frightfully pious this winter. Indeed, I am 
told that the carrying on of so many religious 
operations during the week is having a very 
damaging effect upon business of all sorts, and 
the theaters and other places of amusement 
are much affected by the state of things. 
Some of the managers of theaters say that 
their bills draw such slim houses that they 
might as well close their doors or rent their 
play-houses to the religious actors who are 
getting the inside track of them.” 


“Well, Henry,” replied Mrs. G., “that may 
be so; but you must look at the other side of 
this question. The defenders of the revivals 
affirm that the meetings are doing much good 
in the way of reforming folks, making them 
more honest, more industrious, peaceable, and 
orderly ; that the police find fewer drunkards, 
theives and unruly persons to be taken care of. 
There is something about these meetings which 
I confess I do not understand ; and perhaps 
by attending one of them I may regard them 
in the same unfavorable light that you do.” 

The foregoing colloquy between Mr. and 
Mrs. Gray occurred in the city of New York in 
the winter of 1832-3, a period when religious 
revivals took a new departure, and were more 
universal than before or since. 

Rev. Charles G. Finney was then in the 
zenith of his power as an evangelist, and his 
labors as areligious propagandist were crowned 
with marked success. Under his lead new 
methods of presenting gospel truths to the 
mind were freely adopted. There was, too, a 
degree of earnestness and enthusiasm on the 
part of the lay and clerical forces never be- 
fore witnessed, and it actually seemed to many, 
at that time, that orders from heaven had been 
given for an advance in fa:th and righteousness 
along the whole line of the religious army. 
Ministers, elders and deacons gave up their 
false hopes and were re-converted, receiving a 
new baptism of love for the work of saving 
souls; and as persons have power over others 
in proportion to their own sincerity and faith 
in the doctrines and truths they propagate, the 
preaching and praying laborers had _ no diffi- 
culty in drawing crowded houses. Hun- 
dreds who attended religious gatherings from 





mere curiosity, left them with feelings of 
quite an opposite character. Others, again, 
would take offense at what they heard, declar- 
ing, as they left the church, that on no condition 
would they hear those babblers again. Yet thev 
could not stay away: there was something, no 
one could explain what, which fascinated them 
in spite of all opposition, so that the spirit of 
attraction was stronger in them than that of 
opposition, and go they must, in spite of 
everything, to hear what the revivalists had 
to say, listen to the songs of praise, and see 
who among their acquaintances would next en- 
list in the ranks of the converted. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gray were present on the 
evening in question. The old Chatham-st. 
Theater was a theater still in appearance. The 
galleries or tiers remained as before, and the 
alterations which had been made for the pur- 
pose of converting the play-house into one of 
worship, were very slight indeed. The build- 
ing was brilliantly lighted with gas, and at an 
early hour the entire edifice was filled to its 
utmost capacity. 

Although no orator, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, Mr. Finney was at that time 
a mighty man in the moral world, for he fully 
believed that God was with him in his work, 
and that belief carried conviction to the hearts 
of others. The preacher took the main thread 
of his discourse from the following text in 
John’s gospel: ‘“ For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth inhim should not perish but have 
everlasting life.’’ The text alone was a pow- 
erful sermon without a word of comment, for 
one can scarcely have a thought upon God’s 
love for mankind and the sacrifices he made 
for their redemption, without expressing deep, 
penitential feelings. Mr. Finney held up to 
view in concrete form God’s parental love for 
the human race as exhibited on the cross say- 
ing, “Is not our Heavenly Father’s love in- 
finitely more tender and compassionate, more 
truly maternal toward every soul in this - 
assembly than that of any earthly mother for 
her darling child? Again,” said the preacher, 
“God loved man while in a state of alienation 
and rebellion. Read the simple story in the 
Bible which tells how cruelly and wickedly 
man, under the instigation of the devil, 
treated the Son of God ; how that Son returned 
good for evil, blessing for cursing, life for death ; 
and look at him, as he hangs on the cross, the 
innocent suffering for the guilty, and listen to 
those tender loving words, ‘ Father forgive them 
for they know not what they do.’ Was there 
ever love like this?” 

Mrs. Gray was the mother of two children. 
Could she sacritice either of them for the good 
of others? Conviction like a barbed arrow 
pierced her heart. She was a sinner before 
God and justly merited his displeasure. Her 
life had been one of mere pleasure seeking. 
How hateful it looked to her now in the light 
of eternal truth! The whole discourse, to her 
mind, was summed up in the words: ‘“God’s 
infinite love and man’s infinite wickedness.” 
She bowed her head on the slip before her and 
suppressed sobs were heard by those who sat 
near her. Her husband, looking daggers at 
the preacher, was heard to say, “Don’t make 
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a fool of yourself!” She heeded him not. 
The discourse was short, and when the in- 
vitation was given for those to rise who wished 
to be regarded as subjects of prayer, nearly the 
whole assembly arose and among them Mrs. 
Gray, but not her husband. Mr. Finney could 
tell at a glance who had been giving him their 
undivided attention, and as Mrs. Gray arose 
he said, mentally, “There is one woman who 
has made up her mind to give herself to God.” 
He read that decision in the woman’s coun- 
tenance. She possessed great firmness of 
mind, and firmness she needed, as we shall 
see. 
PRECISION IN THE SPIRIT OF 
LIFE. 





HETORICIANS in treating of style 
R make precision one of the principal 
properties. The placing of the right word in 
the right place adds to clearness and prevents 
ambiguity. The right action in the right way 
at the right time is the master-stroke of wisdom 
and the triumph of inspiration. Effort toward 
precision in any department is commendable. 
The instincts of the age seem to tend toward 
precision. The desire to improve, to invent, 
to discover, to explore, to get at the bottom of 
things, may be traced in its origin to a spirit of 
precision. Likewise the general awakening of 
the nations and the present political and social 
throbs of society may be attributed to this spirit. 
This spirit of precision is wide-awake, active, 
elastic. It is opposed to laziness, which does its 
work at loose ends, and mixes things in a con- 
fused manner. ‘The spirit of precision traced 
to its fountain-head will be found to spring from 
the heart of God. It is the forerunner of pro- 
gress, of the awakening of lite, the bursting of 
the bonds of ignorance and the precursor of 
the destruction of physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual slavery. In one sense it may be said to be 
the voice of God crying unto all creation— 
“ Awake! arise! and be filled with light!” 


All the activity of the age indicates a spirit 
that reaches out and seeks deliverance from 
uncertainty and insecurity. Thus far, with 
the masses and society at large, the direction 
of this spirit has been mainly toward material 
things, confining itself to the “ter of Life. 
“Scientists,” particularly, seem to exert every 
nerve in the direction of the mere letter of life 
in their almost frantic efforts at solving the num- 
erous problems of life’s phenomena presenting 
themselves on all sides. The pleasure-seekers, 
which may include all who are seeking merely 
the ends of material wealth, comfort and natu- 
ral life, essay in vain to find a truly satisfactory 
security. Precisionists in the letter may apply 
themselves with ever-increasing assiduity in the 
sphere of the letter of life, but they will not 
find an end to their labor or rest to their spirit. 
The wealth-accumulating precisionist and the 
“scientist” precisionist ever striving, never 
ceasing, will search in vain for true success and 
victory, so long as they do not reach out to the 
spirit of life and get into communication with 
God. Looking at the material heavens with 
an ever so powerful a telescope, or prying into 
matter with all the sharpness possible to the 
natural intellect will not settle the real truths 





of the universe. The inverted order, more 
poetical than truthful, given by the poet to 

‘“‘ Look through nature up to nature’s God,” 
will prove to be a fallacy, so far as learning 
thereby the truths of creation. As sure as 
God exists and Paul’s declaration echoed the 
voice of truth that “In whom [Christ] are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
so surely will all have to learn that only by 
getting into communication with God and 
winning his favor can they get at the true 
solution of life’s great problems either in mat- 
ter or spirit, and discover and establish a 
universal standard of science that will endure 
for eternity. Paul’s declaration that “the 
natural man receiveth not the things of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned ;” shows the only true way into the 
inner court of all real science. Hence while 
all efforts toward precision in the letter of life 
may be made relatively useful in the education 
and growth of the race, they will not result in 
peace to the heart of man nor rest to his spirit. 
On the contrary, gravitating in the letter of 
life will ever be productive of uncertainty 
and insecurity. 

Precision in the sfirit of “fe, or, in other 
words, apprehending and confessing Christ 
an indwelling spirit and whole Savior in: per- 
fect abandon, will be found to be the only per- 
fect precision worth one’s greatest study and 
endeavor. For Christ is the spirit of life ; 
which is ove: which is God, for “God is love.” 
And growth in and complete attainment of love 
will ally one to God, open to him all the mys- 
teries of the universe, secure him all desirable 
blessings, give perfect peace to his heart, per- 
fect rest to his spirit, and immortality and heaven 
in the summation. 

In view of this truth, we can well afford to 


‘make progress in the letter of life entirely sub- 


ordinate to growth in the spirit of life, or love. 
Subordinating the letter to the spirit will avoid 
harshness, irritation, friction, and clashing of 
spirits. It will promote brotherly love. It 
will in due time and in its own way secure pre- 
cision even in all things comprised in the letter 
of life. More than this, it will please God and 
make us all ove. M. L. B 


BLUE LIGHT. 





Ele remarkable property of the chemical rays 
of sunlight to stimulate vegetation is attract- 
ing considerable attention at the present time in 
England and in other countries. In the year 1800, 
Sir William Herschel first noticed the fact that the 
heating properties of sunlight reside principally in 
the red portion of the solar spectrum ; and in the 
early part of the century Ritter and Scheele ob- 
served the peculiar power possessed by the blue, 
violet and ultra violet rays to blacken silver 
salts. It is now well known that the heating, 
luminous and chemically active rays vary in in- 
tensity in different parts of the solar spectrum; 
the rays of the most intense heating power are 
found to be invisible to the eye and to reside 
beyond the red end of the solar spectrum ; the 
rays of the greatest chemical activity, also invisible 
to the eye, exist beyond the violet at the opposite 
end of the spectrum ; while the point of greatest 
luminous intensity is in the yellow between the 
heat and-chemical rays. 





Tyndall said in his fifth lecture in New York on 
“Light:” ‘“ Beyond the violet are the actinic rays, 
which produce chemical effects—rays which pro- 
duce the decomposition of carbonic acid in plants 
and which have so great a power in all the 
processes of vegetable and animal life. By the 
use of violet glass in cutting off the great mass of 
luminous rays we obtain a light rich in these in- 
visible rays.” It is with these rays which so re- 
markably affect vegetation that General A. I. 
Pleasanton, of Philadelphia, has been experiment- 
ing for a number of years. Some of the results of 
his experiments were noticed briefly in the Cir- 
CULAR, vol. 9, p. 87. By substituting blue for 
colorless glass in every eighth row of his grapery, he 
succeeded in producing a six years’ growth in his 
vines in the space of two years; and year after 
year realized extraordinary crops of grapes by 
exposing his vines to this mixture ot blue and 
colorless light in his grapery. The following is a 
reply to a letter of inquiry written to him concern- 
ing the effect of starting vegetables under blue and 
colorless glass : 

Philadelphia, April 25, 1873. 

Mr. HERRICK :— 

DEAR SIR:—In answer to your questions 
regarding the effect of starting under blue and 
white glass plants like tomatoes, melons, etc., and 
of afterward transplanting them into the open 
garden, I have to state that I have made experi- 
ments with the seeds of various vegetables in- 
cluding those you have mentioned, and have found 
that the plants thus started and transplanted have 
not only retained the development of growth they 
have made while under the associated glass, but 
that also their maturity has been greatly quickened 
by that process. I have now nearly all the vege- 
tables that are in common use so far advanced by 
that treatment that they will be fit for the table at 
least two weeks and probably three weeks earlier 
than other plants of like varieties will be under the 
usual treatment. 


It is computed by intelligent cultivators of plants 
that my discovery of this wonderful influence of 
blue and sunlight conjoined upon vegetable life 
will extend the area of possible cultivation fully 
eight or ten degrees of latitude farther north 
than would be possible by any other means. I 
expect to have sugar-corn fit for use by the 
middle of June next. Cotton can be profitably 
cultivated in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
and in many localities of New England, and in 
like latitudes westward to the Rocky Mountains. 


Nor is this wonderful influence confined in its 
effects to the vegetable kingdom. The animal 
kingdom is equally subject to it; and in regard to 
the restoration and preservation of human health, 
I anticipate from it the most wide-spread and 
beneficial results. In some cases of human 
patients, whose maladies had baffled for months all 
the efforts of the most skillful medical treatment, 
the application of conjoined blue and sunlight 
alone, without medicine on them, has restored the 
patients to their normal condition of health. 

I shall be glad to learn from you the results of 
any experiments you may make ; and I may sug- 
gest, that it is the combined action of sunlight 
and blue or violet light which produces the won- 
derful effects that are exciting so much interest in 
Europe as well as in this country. Your experi- 
ments, therefore, should be made with such asso- 
ciated lights, and you may vary their proportions 
till you shall ascertain which are the most effica- 
cious. You can cover plants in the open garden 
with light frames of blue and colorless glass with 
success. The blue glass which I have used is of 
French manufacture colored with cobalt. I am 
not aware of its being made in this country. It 
can be procured here of French, Richards & Co., 
at toot and 1003 Market street, north-east corner 
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of roth and Market streets ; and also of Shoemaker 
& Co., glass dealers, at the north-west corner of 
4th and Race streets, and possibly at other places 
here. The cost is about four times the price of 
American colorless glass of similar qualities and 
dimensions. The color of the blue is what is 
commonly called “ Mazarine Blue.” I have no 
doubt it can be procured in New York. 
Respectfully yours, A. I. PLEASONTON. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
esis C estate. EDITOR. 


MONDAY, UNE 16, 1873. 


People who think evil things of Complex Mar- 
riage should remember that Bible Communism 
cultivates the sensibilities not less, perhaps, than 
other schools. If promiscuity, as they are pleased 
to call it, offends them, then we must say that, in 
the light of Male Continence, the sexual routine of 
ordinary married life seems to us to be unspeakably 
unworthy of human beings. The men who have 
received their sexual education in the Oneida 
Community would be ashamed to do the things 
which marriage ownership allows. To burden a 
woman with the bearing and rearing of a child, 
without her free choice, is in their eyes a thing 
wholly unwarrantable, not to say base. To con- 
stantly and uselessly rob themselves of a prepotent 
vitality would seem to them to be not less pitifully 
ignoble. So long as Complex Marriage, with Male 
Continence for its scientific basis, makes woman 
free, and man vigorous, it would seem to have a 
good hold on the long end of the lever. 


Under the heading, “ The Period of Greed,” 
the New York 77rzhune of June 7 has an able edi- 
torial demonstrating the truth of Paul’s assertion 
that “the love of money is the root of all evil.” 
This truth, asserts the writer, “‘ grows to be truer, 
indeed, more easily demonstrable, almost axio- 
matic ;”’ and he proceeds to show how the “ greed 
of money-getting prolonged the war ; coiled around 
the great philanthropic crusade of the age ;” how 
it has contaminated not only politics and Christian 
statesmen, but the church, the pulpit and reforma- 
tory and educational enterprises. He closes with 
the following suggestive paragraph : 


The passion for money never burns itself out, 
but grows by what it feeds on. And yet there 
come times, as history informs us and all experi 
ence teaches, when, however busily they may be 
plying their vocation, the men with muck rakes 
stop short and lift their eyes. ‘The material 
money-making cycle ends, and God’s Providence 
rattling men’s card-houses in pieces over their 
heads, upsetting their schemes, and overturning 
their inventions, thunders into their dulled con- 
sciousness the sense of larger responsibilities and 
nobler duties, the call to a better life. There was 
such a call in 1837, such another in 1857, and with 
the completion of the money-getting pcriod each 
time came what was called a religious awakening, 
which, whatever else it accomplished, had cer- 
tainly the good effect. which no one will deny. of 
turning men’s thoughts a little out of the grosser 
forms of selfishness to a broader and more gener- 
ous humanity, so that the world was the better for 
it. 1837—1857. Shall we write 1877 and wait? 
Does the world swing on so in cycles ? 


If this twenty-year cycle may be taken as a rule, 
our cycle comes round a little in advance of that 
predicted for the world generally. The revival which 
gave birth to our movement took place in 1834. 
In the winter of 1854-5 occurred among us the first 
revival which touched all classes ; and there are 
now unmistakable signs that our present cycle will 
terminate with a grand revival in 1874. If this 
“comes true ”’ we ought to find ourselves anchored 





safely in harbor when the impending storm, which 
the Zribune prophecies, wrecks the financial 
world. 


ILLUSTRATED POSITIVISM. 





“Tsay unto you, that every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” —JESUS CHRIST. 


HE Daily Graphic is manifestly quite success- 
ful in its pictures and its literary entertain- 
ments, and doubtless is getting a large list of sub- 
scribers and making money. But we are sorry to 
say that, by its own confession, it is zo¢ the pioneer 
of that new and wholesome journalism which so 
many are hoping for and whichis surely coming. 
Not long since it copied the following scrap of poe- 
try from the CIRCULAR (without credit), placing it 
under the significant title, “Too True”: 
Somebody robbed, somebody killed, 
Somebody sent to jail, 
This is the way the papers are filled 
Coming by every mail. 


All that devils and bad men do 
Faithfully gathered in ; 

The press has become a horrible ghoul 
Feeding on filth and sin. 


Shame on the din, vaunting of hell, 
Telling of death and strife ; 

Crowding away from aching hearts 
Glad news of love and life! 


In a later issue (of June 10) the Graphic confesses 
explicitly that this picture is “too true” of itself. 
‘“‘ Printed Wickedness” is the title of this editorial 
confession. The first paragraph describes the gen- 
eral condition of the great Dailies as follows: 


“ The daily journals usually deal with events that are 
exceptional, startling, and strange. Their columns teem 
with accounts of murders, fires, shipwrecks, tornados, 
collisions, brutal assaults, robberies, and convictions. 
They represent the lowest and worst phases of human 
society. They portray the most degraded specimens of 
human nature. They convey an impression that the 
world is given over to wickedness, and that mankind is 
hopelessly sunk in diabolism. The good deeds recorded, 
the splendid acts of generosity and self-sacrifice, shine 
like lamps in the midnight, and only serve to make the 
darkness more palpable and the gloom more appalling. 
Read the papers this morning, and their recitals of mur- 
der, violence, arson, accident, and conflagrations are 
quite enough to make the heart sick.” 


Then follow the usual excuses for newspaper 


revelings in miseries and murders ; principal among 
which are the following : 


* * * “The public taste craves the strange, the ex- 
citing, the startling, and refuses to be satisfied with 
things intrinsically important which fall in with the 
general order of things, and are undemonstrative in 
their circumstances and undramatic in their denoue- 
ment. * * * * The great body of the people are not 
cultivated enough to take a special interest in things 
that are intrinsically important, but which make no 
noise.” * * * 

After these preparations comes the confession of 
the Graphic, that it is, with the rest of the Dailies, 
waiting on the morbid taste of the times. This 
confession is rounded off with a decent homily on 
what every paper shou/d do, and what “the paper 
of the future” will do, but which for the present 
cannot be done by the Graphic or any other paper 
that hopes to “live a month.” Read the confes- 
sion and the homily : 


“The journalism of to-day is addressed to the average 
culture and taste of the great public. It gives what the 
public interest demands. No newspaper could live a 
month that should omit to give the details of murders 
and catastrophes and crimes of all kinds. Even illus- 
trated journalism must necessarily portray scenes of 
violence and deeds that disgust. But while we admit the 
necessity of rep«rting so much that shocks our taste and 
sends a shiver through the heart, it should be the steady 
aim of every paper to educate an interest in better and 





nobler things, by reporting generous acts, commenting on 
events that possess the most intrinsic importance, re- 
gardless of sensational accompaniments. Illustrated 
journalism shouid picture the beauty and order of the 
world and the nobility of human life, as well as the de- 
formity and disorder of the one and the degradation of 
the other. The paper of the future will hold the mirror 
up to the good side of the world as well as its bad side, 
and dwell more and more upon the development of the 
great industries which are the basis of prosperity and 
the impetus of progress, the arts that embellish and 
ennoble human life, the sciences that unlock ward after 
ward in the palace of nature, and the charities that 
make the earth lovely and life a joy.” 

We said at the beginning of the Graphic’s career 
that the “ Daily for the Eye has come; but the 
Daily for the Heart is yet to come.” And now 
with the above confession and with what we know 
of the actual sensationalism ot the Graphic, it is 
safe to say that the “ Daily for the Eye,” instead of 
leading off in an improved style of journalism, such 
as good men are waiting for, and such as the new 
era promises, has only intensified the bad elements 
of the old style by adding pictorial horrors to the 
gloating of reporters. Every murder and hanging 
now is propagated not only in daily print but in 
daily cartoons. 

And what shall we say of the argument and ex- 
cuse of the Graphic? How would it sound if a 
man, standing behind a counter, selling whiskey, 
should make it a part of his business to deliver 
moral discourses on the necessity of catering to the 
public taste for intoxication, acknowledging withal 
the duty of “educating an interest in better and 
nobler things !” 

Public taste and the newspapers are mutual re- 
actives. While public taste craves sensationalism, 
sensationalism creates and inflames public taste. 
Every paper that works under the excuse of the 
Graphic will be held responsible in the day of judg- 
ment for the horror-craving that is making a hell of 
the newspaper world. The only way to “educate 
an interest in better and nobler things” is to stop 
gloating over evil, and find a way to stir the hearts 
of men with things that are good. 

The Graphic will never be the beautiful paper 
which it predicts for the future, without a radical 
conversion. Thus far it is simply the old sensa- 
tional Daily gone to seed. \t should be called 
Illustrated Negativism,; and in propagating no- 
religion by the usual devices of wit and inuendo, ~ 
it bears seed after its kind. If this is all that 
French and English Positivism can do for us, it is 
very probable, after all, that the bud of the good 
“ paper of the future” will be found on the old stock 
of Christianity. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—Bobolinks lead the morning choruses. 

—Weeds are plenty and hoes are lively. 

—The Tartarian honeysuckle enlivens the lawn 
in every direction, with its pink and white blossoms. 

—A handsome, wide-awake colt was foaled on 
Tuesday last. In three hours after his entrance 
into the world, he was capering over the field 
as lively as if he had lived in it a year or two. 
Query.—How does it happen that the young of the 
brute species get the use of their faculties so 
much quicker than the young of the human spe- 
cies ? 

—Dr. A. D. Head, of Eaton in this State, called 
on us last Friday, and after looking over our col- 
lection of stuffed birds, insects, etc., offered to 
send us some specimens which he had in his office, 
that were sent to him by a friend in Panama. We 
received them on Tuesday, the toth, all in good 
order. Most of them are preserved in alcohol. 
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There were two whip-snakes ; one scorpion scorpio ; 
one tarantula (/ycosa tarantula) ; one whale louse ; 
one grasshopper (gry//us vividosus); one large 
moth, and a large spider. He also sent a cone hat 
made by the natives of Panama. Altogether this 
donation is quite an addition not only to our cabi- 
net of curiusities, but to the collection of animals 
and insects we already had. Many of the speci- 
mens sent by Dr. Head are remarkable for their size. 
The grasshopper with its wings spread measures 
ten inches or more from tip to tip. 

—Charming weather ; the walkers are reveling. 
Wild flowers are not now abundant, but the earthy 
scents and the nimbus of the woods are enticing. 
Tender, pungent winter-greens are just sprouting : 
and upon these aromatic brakes you can mumble 
that time-worn doggerel, as the Catholic maid 
counts her rosary, 

“Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief.’’ 

Or, if you fancy the words are musty with age 
and belong to a dispensation which is passing 
away, you can substitute a distich more appropri- 
ate to the times. Vide: 


**Communism, Shakerism, Mormonism, Duo-ism, 
Octagon, concrete, adobe, brick,”’ 


and then see how the fates will hit you. 


—-Who is “Solomon Wise Acre,” pray tell ? 
Here is what he says of us—but when and where 
we do not know. Some one picked up the scrap 
and posted it on the bulletin, and we will copy it 
without credit, as we found it : 


WHO IS DUMB DRIZZLES? 
BY SOLOMON Y. ZAKER. 


Thee own Ida come you Nettie apart ov who 
mar inn wall Ingford arm aching egg rate men 
is damps. Eye dough nose their gun choose em 
Frenny Benny fit. 

_ Key.—A person blindfold holds the ears of the reader, 
who reads rapidly without attempting to emphasize or 
understand it. The blind man is the interpreter. An 
expert will need no such help. 

—Our music has been in a quiescent state for 
some time past. “A good time,” says the musical 
committee, “to purchase a metronome.”’ So now we 
have that long-felt want supplied. “ People who 
practice alone,” says our orchestra-man, “ fall into 
wretched habits in regard to time, hurrying the 
easy passages and dragging those that are more 
difficult. Nothing like this little instrument for a 
corrector; and pianists, every body knows id 
here he ended with a significant shake of the head. 
If you are learning a part to play with several 
other instruments which is full of runs in sextuples, 
triplets and broken arpeggios, place this pyramidal 
mentor before you on the piano and you will find 
yourself goaded onward by a power even more 
inexorable than the baton of a conductor, so persis- 
tently, so unvaryingly it pursues its emphatic 
“tick, tick ;” but if you can at last match your 
playing with those measured beats you get a 
sense of the fitness of things which is worth know- 
ing. 

—We are glad to see that the path-committee 
is mending its ways, for there was great need of 
reform. The walk between O. C. and W. P. 
is much improved. A single plank, lying now on 
the east then on the west‘and again on the east of 
the road, connects the two Communes. The cross- 
pieces project beyond the planks, showing that the 
original intention had been to make a double walk ; 
but a financial stricture nipped the plan in the bud 
and shop-men and loiterers alike are compelled to 
file along in the most unsociable manner. Jour- 
nalist felt glad the other day that she is not a 
Sioux or a Modoc, to always walk like this. In 
an ordinary foot-path through the grass you can 
wend your way with only an occasional glance at 
the ground; but make you the transit upon this 
plank-walk and you will find you have serious 
business in hand. If you are alone or lead the 








line, your situation is a comparatively easy one ; 
but if you are a follower, you must mind your feet 
with fidelity or you will trip on a splinter, or make 
a misstep which will precipitate you into the ditch. 
but, after all, Journalist reflected, this unromantic 
walk profiteth us something; for it is a reminder 
of the “strait and narrow way” which leads unto 
life eternal, and suggests the earnest and wary 
attention which is needed to escape the pitfalls of 
Satan. 


—In “old times,” before we could purchase 
cotton and woolen hose so nicely woven, or blue- 
mixed Shaker socks, so carefully pressed, we did 
all our own knitting. Some ingenious damsel who 
required a stimulus to help her on with the mo- 
notonous round, conceived the happy notion of 
getting a friend to indite her an epistle and bury 
it at the center of the ball where it remained until 
an industrious plying of her needles uncovered the 
mystery and allowed an honorable perusal. The 
following “ Lines” written in the knitting interest 
of those days were handed to us just now: 


A mantle of peace, my sweetheart doth wear, 
Which suiteth her well, I ween, 

Her step is so gentle, her face so fair,— 

Ah ! nothing on earth, can at all compare, 

With her wondrous beauty, and virtue rare, 
My dear, adorable queen ! 


No further seek I, fair ladie to win, 
Joy lieth in wait t’ surprise, 
Prove I true to my blessed heroine. 
Then welcome the test and the discipline ; 
Beseem her, canI? Oh! now I’ll begin, 
A daily self-sacrifice. 


She suffereth long and still she is kind, 
Not eas’ly provoked is she, 
She envieth not, and is not inclined, 
To think any evil, or have her own mind, 
For in Christ’s great heart is sweetly enshrined 
This angel named Charity. 
U. 
SCENE ON THE LAwNn. [MMr. Noyes sitting ona 
rustic seat near the reservoir; two well-dressed 
gentlemen approach, one of whom is smoking a 
meerscthaum. After a few words of salutation, 


gentleman with the meersthaum opens conversa- 


tion. | 

Gent.—l’ve just taken dinner, and I feel as if I 
should never want to eat any more. [A/tera slight 
pause.| So your people eat no meat? 

Mr. N—Not much. We have it on the table 
two or three times a week. 

Gent.—Well, I like that, and I believe I shall re- 
form about the use of meat in my own family. 

Mr. N.—1 should think you would do well to 
quit the use of tobacco at the same time. 

Gent.—{ taken aback.| Well, 1 don’t know about 
that. I have smoked ever since I was six years 
old. I don’t think tobacco hurts me. 

Mr. N.—We found that the use of meat, tea, 
coffee, tobacco and whiskey all went together, and 
about twenty years ago we got sick of them and 
hove them all overboard. We have got along 
very well without them. 

[Here a pause ensues in which the gentleman 
with the meerschaum puffs wreaths of blue smoke 
with an air of abstraction. Presently Mr. DeLatre 
passes by at a distance.| 

Gent. |eagerly.|—Who is that old gentleman ? 

Mr. N.—That is Mr. DeLatre. 

Gent.—I| didn’t know but it might be Mr. Noyes. 

| Mr. Noyes finds an excuse to leave. | 

-—The hay crop in this vicinity will be quite mea- 
ger. The season thus far is just the opposite of 
last year. Then, there was abundance of rain, but 
now, showers are few and far between. Corn 
planted the latter part of May, and lightly covered, 
has failed in many hills to make its appearance 
above ground. Pastures, too, are beginning to 
look a little dry for so early in the season. The 





short crop of hay last year, and the severe winter 
following, necessitated many farmers to turn out 
their stock to grass earlier than usual. The straw- 
berry crop has blossomed well, but the dryness of 
the season will greatly diminish the size of the 
berry and materially reduce the yield. It is during 
droughts that the great value of high tillage is duly 
appreciated. On those parts of our domain where 
we have manured liberally in years past, the crops 
look as though they were snapping their fingers at 
the dry weather and saying, “We have moisture 
which barren soils know not of.” The Scripture 
adage, “ He that soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully shall 
reap also bountifully,” is as applicable to the use of 
fertilizers in dealing with the soil as to the use of 
moral or spiritual fertilizers in dealing with the af- 
fections of human nature. A farmer who deals 
largely in manures for the benefit of his lands, and 
largely in gospel truths for the benefit of the soil 
of his own heart, cannot fail of being rich in the 
good things of this world as well as in the good 
things of the world to come. 

—Later.—Since the above paragraph was writ- 
ten we have been blessed with copious showers of 
rain. All nature is sparkling. 


—One of the young girls who helps look after 
the smaller children, tells the story of the day’s 
routine in these lines : 

Eight little babies all snugly in bed, 

Dreams playing softly through each little head, 
Dimpled arms clasping each soft little pillow 
Like snowy wreath encircling a billow. 


Eight little eyes will ope with the dawning, 
Eight little forms to dress in the morning, 

Eight little mouths then wait to be fed 

With “ tatoe” and sauce and nice toasted bread. 


Eight rosy faces to wash all so clean, 

Now must read stories bout Dick and Irene, 
Look at the pictures of horses and cows, 
Lions and kitties and barking “* bow-wows.” 


Eight little children we bundle in frocks, 

Caps, sacks and tippets, hoods, rubbers and socks, 
Each little one we take by the hand 

And out doors we go to play in the sand. 


Tumbling and frolicking, having such fun, 
Dinner time comes when in they all run ; 

Sacks and bonnets come off in a trice, 

For now, think they, we’ll have something nice. 


So they play on through all the long day, 

Till the night comes, when to bed they ’re away, 
With faces so smiling and hearts full of glee, 
Yes, yes—they ’re happy as happy can be. 

—We are all the time learning something about 
prayer and the true attitude we should take in re- 
gard to it. The following remarks made at a late 
evening meeting help in this direction : 


“The next best thing you can do after praying 
for the spirit of prayer for yourself, is to pray that 
others may have it. It is the best prayér you can 
make for your dearest friends. There is no danger 
in making this prayer—no danger that God’s 
treasury will be robbed. Instead of making 
prayer a forced, sentimental, or fanatical act, this 
makes it a simple and practical affair, for it puts it 
entirely under the direction of God. The spirit of 
prayer which he gives us, directs us how to pray 
as we ought, so that we can make no selfish or ego- 
tistical prayer, but only such as is pleasing and ac- 
cording to the will of God; and of course if this 
is so God’s treasury cannot be robbed. If we pray 
for the spirit of prayer for ourselves or for others, 
we are also praying that we and they may have all 
the discipline necessary to attain this spirit ; in fact, 
that we may all be converted and have a soft heart.” 


—At the close of an interesting meeting Mon- 
day evening Mr. N. made the following remarks : 

“I wish it might be impressed upon all of us 
that good, pleasant surroundings never can give us 
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peace of mind, nora good religious experience. 
On the contrary they may divert and tempt us 
away from these, and if they do, instead of making 
us happy they will make us miserable. You may 
be in an outward Paradise, and if your heart is not 
at rest, your outward circumstances will only make 
you miserable. Every beautiful thing you see will 
condemn you. You will feel a reproach coming 
upon you from the heavens and the earth, the birds 
and the flowers and everything else; and the 
more beautiful your surroundings are the more 
miserable you will be. If you study the matter in 
that way you will see we have a certain safeguard 
against being diverted and distracted from God by 
outward things. I never can forget that these 
outward things only increase my misery if my 
heart doesn’t feel good, and I may say that in one 
sense I am not at all tempted to rest in outward 
things. I must have God or else I cannot have 
any comfort. It is perfect nonsense to me to 
think of being satisfied with anything that money 
can buy. Money cannot buy religion, money can- 
not buy good religious experience, money cannot 
buy love ; and without these we cannot have any 
real comfort.” 


—The reader will see in the following scraps of 
correspondence, signs that the revival is pro- 
gressing in the Community ; and also that it is not 
a mere local excitement but is working far and 
near among those who are in communication with 
us. Here is a letter from one of our students who 
was not long since expecting to go on the north- 
western expedition. He is evidently in better 
business. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., Fune 7th, 1873. 

“ DEAR Mr. Noyes :—I will improve this hour 
by opening my heart to you, as by so doing I know 
I shall open my heart to the heavenly world and 
invite the presence of Christ. Ever since my late 
sickness at Wallingford I have felt that God was 
drawing near to me; and on returning to Oneida I 
had a prayer that I might form a union with Christ 
and you in a way that I never had done before. 
My experience since my return to Oneida has 
given me ample proof that God has heard my 
prayer, and though in ways that I did not expect, 
is continuing the good work in my heart. At 
times I have been exposed to temptations from the 
devil, but in the end my faith has been strength- 
ened by the trial, and unbelief has given way to 
a feeling of faith and victory. 


“Since leaving home I have found it especially 
easy to turn to God, and many times after retiring 
to my room and turning away from the whirl of 
business and the outside world, and preparing my 
heart for impressions from the inner world, I have 
felt a full flow of thankfulness and prayer—thank- 
fulness that God had called me to be a helper in 
the glorious work of establishing his kingdom, 
prayer that I might be kept earnest and faithful. 

“IT feel ambitious to show my appreciation of 
your efforts in my behalf and to make good re- 
turns for the labor and expense bestowed upon me 
by you and the Community. Still I feel and know 
that no direct external effort or outward show of 
enthusiasm will be pleasing to you, or to God. The 
work must be done in my heart. ‘The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit.’ I feel that God is 
purifying my heart, and I am made glad by the con- 
sciousness that I am learning to walk by faith. 
I think I have felt the spirit of prayer you 
spoke of since I have been gone, for I continually 
find myself turning to God for advice in my 
business and in my daily life. Repeatedly after 
retiring, I have felt my heart overflowing with a 
sense of nearness to God, and I involuntarily ex- 
claim, It is a beautiful thing to serve God! 

“T am thankful for my* success in business thus 
far. I shall return home with renewed enthusiasm, 
to help you in the revival which I know is working 





with us, and which is, I hope, but the beginning of 
a much greater revival. 


“Tam your son, C. A. Burt.” 


[Here isa letter from a man who was a few years 
ago a leader in the Berlin Heights movement. He 
too is evidently in better business. ] 

“T had a little experience while absent which 
was profitable and I will relate it. When I reached 
Elkhart, where a change of cars had to be made, for 
the first time in my life I missed a train. The one 
I should have taken went off right before my eyes, 
and the result was that I was delayed twelve hours ; 
time which I intended to spend at my father’s be- 
fore going to Grand Rapids to do my business. I 
spent most of those twelve hours in trying to uad 
out what God meant by my being left, and I was 
made to see very clearly that I was going too fast ; 
was too much under the business spirit and not 
giving attention enough to testimony for the truth. 
I was also made to see that if I had not been de- 
layed I should have gone to see my relatives and 
should have merely touched them in a superficial 
way on the worldly side without leaving good testi- 
mony with them, which thing, thank God! I was 
prevented from doing. I think those twelve hours 
were very well spent in waiting on the Lord. 

“Your account of the increase of the spirit of 
prayer and of desire to know God, their Heavenly 
Father, on the part of the young people, is very 
cheering. We have all caught the spirit which 
loves the ‘ hour of prayer.’ ” 

{ Here is a letter from the man who was criticised 
in the CIRCULAR of June 2d. He too is bestirring 
himself to get into better business : | 

“Your letter has come, and my heart and lips 
have pronounced it good. I accept the criticism 
you sent with thankfulness, and recognize in it the 
truth spoken in kindness—a spirit that wounds but 
to heal. You may be sure I read it witha thrilling 
sense of its sharpness, but truly with a soft and 
grateful heart. Many things are brought out with 
distinctness that before were but dimly outlined in 
my consciousness at times. I shall seek to digest 
it fully, and pray that it may effect a radical change 
for the bette: in my character. The work to be 
done seems great indeed, but I. look to Christ who 
is mighty to save, and will, I believe, complete 
what he has begun in me. My heart goes out to 
Mr. P—— and Mr. B——, and I would have them 
know that I love them the better for their thorough 
criticism. It has not discouraged me at all, but 
rather kindled a brighter hope and faith in the 
strong arm. I shall proceed at once to walk out 
upon their suggestions. I will throw aside my bot- 
anical studies, and seek communion with God 
more faithfully. I will turn my back upon the fam- 
ily spirit and leave my relatives in God’s hands, 
and I will “strike a bee line” for the Community. 
And now I will say that I desire to come to the 
Community for such service as I may be able to 
perform, if they see fit to accept me. I cast my 
fears, my pride, and all external claims aside, and 
will leave it with God to adjust allthings. Should 
the Community think best to defer this, however, 
for the present, I shall be content to await their 
time.” 

PERSONAL. 

—T. L. P. is in Canada. 

—A. B. is out on his Western trip. 

—W. A. H. is foreman on the farm. 

—F. W. S. is studying law at New Haven. 

—W. H. W. is “father” at the Children’s House. 


—C. A. C. is about completing his last term 
in Yale. 


—H. H. S. continues enthusiastic in her work at 
the lathe. 


—H. G. A., besides waiting on visitors who call, 
has the chore of keeping all the business here and 





at the Villa in running order, by supplying help 
when it is required. 

—C. S. J. is general manager of the W. C. job- 
printing-office. 

—E., who wrote ‘‘ Threads from my Life Ball,’’ 
has charge of the dairy. 


—A. E. H. lives at the Villa, and is at present 
engaged in scientific pursuits. 


—H. J. S. is at the head of a smart working corps 
who are waging deadly war on “ weeds.” 


—G. C. looks after the incidental expenses of the 
family, and is contributor to the CIRCULAR. 


—E. H. H. is at W. C., and since building the 
dam has interested himself in the printing business. 


—D. E. S. is kitchen man; and in the new pho- 
tographic establishment lately built is the principal 
artist. 


—‘ Woodcraft” superintends making trap-chains 
and assists every day in trundling the little ones 
out on the lawn. 


—G. lives at the Villa. He is the responsible 
member of the family there. and also assists in the 
trap-shop. 

—G. E. C. assists in managing the silk-box busi- 
ness, contributes to the columns of the CrRCULAR, 
and acts as the family physician when needed. 


—‘ Old Mansion-House Memories” contributes 
weekly to the columns of the Community Journal, 
and also tries her hand an hour or two each day at 
hoeing in the strawberry-field. 


THE VILLA. 
An organ grinder has been our way, 
A thing unknown for many a «ay, 
And with him, his wife and babies three, 
From Genoa in Italy ; 
He calls it Gen’-o-ah, I see. 
The children all, blackeyed and brown, 
Were rogues and romps from toe to crown. 
The woman patient like her kind, 
Would still some place for laughter find. 
The man alone was sad and still, 
As though life seemed a toilsome hill] 
Up which he bore a weary load 
And piped where he would sorrow bode. 
His tunes were glad, as sport is glad, 
And tien were sad, as moans are sad, 
But even he did smile to see 
The feast we spread beneath a tree, 
And eating there so free from fear 
They went their way with better cheer ; 
One little maid with winsome pranks 
Threw kisses back to show her thanks. 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 





HALL it be dainty slices cut from the whitest 

of new-baked loaves, and spread with the 
sweetest of fresh-churned butter, or golden hued 
sponge-cake, its richness dissolving on the tongue, 
or raised biscuit overlaid with honey, or delicious 
ginger-bread light and fragrant, or doughnuts curled 
twisted and crisp from their native element, or 
lovely-brown griddle-cakes afloat in liquid sweet- 
ness ? 

Alas! no diet like the above can possibly be 
recommended by the students of chemistry and 
hygiene. It may be pleasant to the palate, but 
falls far short of the requirements of the scientific 
eater. Brain, nerve and muscle demand quite other 
aliment than this. They require those elements 
of which they themselves are composed, to pre- 
serve their structure and increase their growth. 
Unbolted wheat flour, barley, oatmeal, beans, peas, 
cheese and apples, well digested, carry into the 
blood those essential celJ-forming particles which 
are distributed throughout the body, supplying the 
place of those consumed—giving to the brain, to the 
nervous system and to the bones the requisite phos- 
phorus, to the muscles the nitrogenous compounds, 
to the teeth and nails the silex, and to the body in 
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general the heat-furnishing carbon. The brain 
and muscle of children can be developed in the 
dining-room not less effectually than in the school- 
room and play-ground. To accomplish this it is 
necessary that the constituents of the body which 
are daily consumed, should be regularly supplied 
and in the right proportions. The best devel- 
opment cannot be reached where the essential 
elements are wanting in the diet or imperfectly 
represented. Wheat could be grown in a soil 
destitute of lime, phosphorus and nitrogen, but 
the kernel would not be half-filled, and not worth 
eating if gathered. 

Considerations of temperature bear directly on 
the subject of bodily supply. In warm weather it 
is the part of wisdom to cut off from our bill of 
fare the animal and vegetable oils, buckwheat, corn 
meal, and the highly saccharine dishes which fur- 
nish much heat but little sustentation. 

Vocation should influence to some extent our 
choice of food; the brain-worker requiring more 
of the phosphatic element, while he of the man- 
ual-labor school should see to it that the nitrates 
are not lacking in his diet. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





{Looking over the old files of the CrRCULAR, we 
find under date of Sept. 17, 1853, many unique ad- 
vertisements which were prepared by different mem- 
bers of the editorial corps at Brooklyn. Here are 
a few of them: ] 

OOMS TO LET, In the “ Many Mansions” that 
Christ has prepared for those that love him. 





(RAND FIRE ANNIHILATOR!—AN_IN- 
vention for overcoming Evil with Good. 
MEEK & LOWLY. 


JEWELERS.—A SINGLE PEARL OF 

GREAT PRICE! This inestimable Jewel may be 
obtained by application to Jesus Christ, at the extremely 
low price of “all that a man hath !” 


TO BROKERS. 
ANTED.—Any amount of SHARES OF SEC. 
OND COMING STOCK, bearing date A. D. 
7o, or thereabouts, will find a ready market and com- 
mand a high premium at this office. 








ATTENTION ! 


SOLDIERS who claim to have “fought the fight of 


aith,” will find it for their advantage to have their claims 
ifnvestigated. All who can establish said claim are en- 
titled to a bounty Jand-warrant in the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, and a pension for eternity. 





IRECTIONS for cultivating the fruits of the Spirit 
may be obtained gratis, at 
MEEK & LOWLY’S, 
No 1. Grace Court. 
Practical Reflections on CHRIST’s SERMON ON THE 
Mounr may be had also as above. 





) THE AFFLICTED !—WINE and MILK for 

the hungry, REST for the weary and heavy laden, 
CONSOLATION and BALM for the wounded and in- 
valids of every description—may had gratis, on ap- 
plication to the storehouse of the Son of God. 


EGAL NOTICE.—Notice is hereby given, that all 
L claims issued by the old firm of Moses and Law, 
were cancelled 1800 years ago. Any requirement, there- 
fore, to observe as a means of righteousness, legal enact- 
ments bearing date prior to A. D. 70, is pronounced by 
us, on the authority of the New Testament, a fraud and 
imposition. 





HE EYES! THE EYES!!—It is known that 

many persons with two eyes habitually “see double.” 

To prevent stumbling and worse liabilities, in such 

circumstances, an ingenious contrivance has been in- 

vented, by which the WHOLE Bopy is filled with light. 

It is called the “SINGLE EYE,” and may be obtained 
by applying to Jesus Christ. 


ATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT.--I WILL 

sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean : from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, 
will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you : and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give 
you an heart of flesh. Ezekiel 36: 25, 26. 





ATENT SIEVES.—The series of Sieves for 
CRITICISM having been thoroughly tested, are 
now offered to the public for general use. They are 
warranted to sift the tares from the wheat, and in all 








cases to discriminate between good andevil. A person, 
after having passed through this series, comes out free 
from the incumbrances of egotism, pride, &c., &c. All 
persons are invited to test them gratuitously. 


AGNIFICENT RESTAURANT!-— 
In Mount Zion will the Lord of hosts make 
unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on 
the lees ; of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the 
lees well refined. And he will destroy in this mountain 
the face of the covering cast over all people, and the 
veil that is spread over all nations. He will swallow up 
death in victory ; and the Lord God, will wipe away tears 
from all faces ; and the rebuke of his people shall he 
take away from off all the earth : for the Lord hath spck- 
enit. Isaiah 25: 6-8. 
ATENT SALAMANDER SAFES,—LAY NOT 
up for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal : but lay up for yourselves treasures in Heav- 
en, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal. Matt. 6: 19-20. 
This safe, having been submitted for 1800 years to the 
hottest fire of judgment, and having been, through that 
time, subject to constant attacks from the fiery shafts of 
the devil, is now offered to the public, with full confi- 
dence that it will meet with general approbation. Arti- 
cles inclosed in this safe are warranted free from dan- 
ger, under any circumstances. 








MOTHER'S BOYS. 





Yes, I know there are stains on my carpet, 
The traces of small, muddy boots ; 

And I see your fair tapestry, glowing 
All spotless with blossoms and fruits ! 


And I know that my walls are disfigured 
With prints of small fingers and hands ; 

And I see that your own household whiteness 
All fresh in its purity stands. 


Yes, I know my “‘ black walnut” is battered, 
And dented by many small heels ; 

While your own polished stairway, all perfect, 
Its smooth, shining surface reveals! 


And I know that my parlor is littered 
With many odd treasures and toys ; 

While your own is in daintiest order, 
Unharmed by the presence of boys! 


And I know th:t my room is invaded 
Quite boldly all hours of the day ; 
While you sit in your own unmolested, 

And dream the soft quiet away ! 


Yes, I know I have jackets that wear out, 
And buttons that never will stay ; 

While you can embroider at leisure, 
And learn pretty arts of ‘‘crochet.’’ 


And I know there are lessons of spelling, 
Which I must be patient to hear; 

While you may sit down to your novel, 
Or turn the last magazine near! 


Yes, I know there are four little bedsides 
Where I must stand watchful, each night ; 
While you may go out in your carriage, 
And flash in your dresses so bright ! 
Now, I think I’m a neat little woman; 


I !ike my house orderly, too: 
And I’m fond of all dainty belongings: 
Yet I would not change places with you ! 


No !—keep your fair home, with its order, 
Its freedom from trouble and noise ; 
And keep your own fanciful leisure ; 
But give me my four splendid boys ! 
[M. ¥. Observer. 


LIFE ON THE LAWN. 


We need not think to keep our lawn entirely to 
ourselves. No indeed, by no means. Not hu- 
manity alone (and that’s a story of itself), but the 
very “ beast of the field and fowl of the air” seem 
to lay claim to it. Squirrels nestle in the thatch of 
the summer-house ; weasels prowl about in the 
night watches. The birds of the air lodge there, 
free to come and go, whether you willor no. Nay, 
they sport there and make a home of it. The 
robin and his mate (on dalliance bent) may be 
seen handying the poor little captive butterfly 
vainly seeking to escape. The catbird, too, full- 
charged wiin others’ wares, deals them out to the 
astonished ear. And then the oriole’s glad pipe, 
the brilliant rattle of the finches, the merry twitter 
of the sparrow and the martin, all, seem to have 
taken a life-long lease of the retreat afforded them 





by the shrubberies of our lawn. And who, pray, 
shall exclude the insect world? The humble-bee, 
the honey-bee, the butterfly, are busy the day long, 
and the moth and the bat sally forth in the shades 
of evening. And so, 


From dawn to dawn 
Is life on the lawn. 
RK 6 Dh 


FRAGMENTS. 


—Let simply the spirit and principle that makes 
home delightful, be extended, and the result would 
be universal Communism. 


—If a man has not the greatness of heart nec- 
essary to practically begin the millennium, he is not 
qualified to foresee what it will be, or to live in it 
when it comes. 

—What we are, is more important than what we 
do, because being is the foundation of doing: 
being is a permanent substance, while doing is an 
intermittent accident. 

—However much in earnest persons may be for 
salvation, it is certain that they are only on the 
threshold of true religious experience so long as 
they remain in a maze of doubt. 


—Follow your inward instincts. Do things, not 
with reference to the expectations of those around 
you, neither from the apparent demands of your 
circumstances, but from your inward inspiration. 
What you have a hearty appetite for, that do and 
say. Be sincere. 


—Faith is not a capricious thing which comes 
and goes at pleasure—a “ will o’ the wisp ”’—some- 
thing we must watch for, and seize when it comes. 
It is one of the cultivable secrets—a study. If we 
perseveringly give our attention to it, it will grow 
in us. 





—It is an axiom worthy of all acceptation, that 
we never tire in the service of God; and if we 
find ourselves burdened, and cannot go about our 
work in a good, genial spirit, and make sport of it, 
it is time to inquire if we are not trying to take up- 
on ourselves something that God does not want us 
to do. 

—The wisdom of God is at work around us, upon 
us, and in us, and co-operates with external induce- 
ments ; and God only requires that we submit to 
him, with the understanding that the influences of 
his Spirit shall be the con¢ro//ing inducement with 
us in all things, and that we shall always stand in 
the consulting spirit towards him—always in the 
attitude of prayer. 


—Forasmuch as we are living in a world that God 
has made, and forasmuch as God has filled the 
world with good things that he has n.ade, and for- 
asmuch as he himself is exceedingly and abun- 
dantly good—it follows that good is the natural 
condition of things ; that good is at home in this 
world ; that it is to be expected as a matter of 
course: and that evil is to be considered as a 
strange thing, a foreign element, entirely super- 
natural. ; 

—True love is cheerful: false love is full of tor- 
ment. ‘True love is patient: false love is ready to 
commit suicide if it cannot attain its object at once 
True love is serene and self-possessed, and at the 
same time ardent and strong—it is a combination 
of passion with reason. False love is_ partly 
insane. True love is like the sun in a May morn- 
ing—it illuminates and cheers the face of every 
thing: false love, like a fire in a brush-heap, makes 
a loud, crackling noise, but is of very short dura- 
tion. True love is delieving love: it has faith in 
the generosity and wisdom of God. Such love 
can not but be cheerful and patient. It cannot be 
disappointed, and cannot be made self-willed. It 
cannot feel poor, for it recognizes its inheritance in 
all things, and is therefore sure of prosperity, both 
now and forevermore. 
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THE NEWS. 


Edward S. Stokes is to have a new trial. 

Capt. Jack and his companions are to be tried by a 
military commission. 

The Alexandra Palace in London has been destroyed 
by fire. 

The loss sustained by the last great fire at Boston 
was about $1,700,000. The destruction spread over 
three and a half acres. 

Ata late meeting of the directors of the American 
Bible Society it was decided to print several thousand 
copies of the Gospel of St. John in parallel columns of 
Japanese and English. 

The Japanese Government has es tablished a college 
of civil and mechanical engineering at Yeddo. The 
chief of the college is Prof. Henry Dyer, late of the 
University of Glasgow, Scotland. 

The firm of Rogers and Birchfield, Pittsburg, Pa., 
are shipping Russia sheet-iron to Liverpool, Eng. They 
can manufacture this iron and sell it to the English 
consumers cheaper than it can be imported into Eng- 
land from Russia. 

The library of Perkins, the great London brewer, is to 
be sold at auction. Although containing but seven or 
eight thousand volumes, the library is valued at $ 400,000. 
Among other rare books is a copy of the Mazarine Bible, 
the first book, it is thought, which was printed with metal 
types. This copy is valued at $10,000. 

On Saturday, June gth, a formal re-organization of 
the New York and Oswego Midland Railroad Company 
was effected at the offices of the Company IIT Liberty-st., 
New York, by the election of George Opdyke as Presi- 
dent, D. C. Littlejohn, Vice President, and a new board 
of directors. It is claimed that the main line will be 
opened to New York in July. 

The Navy Dept. is investigating the Polaris disaster 
at the Washington Navy Yard. Capt. Tyson and the 
18 men who were rescued from the ice are undergoing a 
rigid examination on board the supply ship Tallapoosa 
by a Board of investigation consisting of the Secretary 
of the Navy, Commodore Reynolds and Prof. Baird. 
The result of this examination will be published soon. 

A committee appointed by the Franklin Institute 
has been investigating the advantages of the automatic 
system of braking railroad trains, including the Westing- 
house air brake and others. The experimental train 
The experiments made showed 
conclusively that an ordinary train running at a speegl 
of 35 miles an hour can be stopped within 500 feet. 
When running at forty-five miles per hour the loco- 
motive was severed from the train; the result was the 
stoppage of the train in ten seconds after passing over 
three hundred and eighty feet of track. 


contained seven cars. 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture have issued a 
proclamation of Independence, beginning, ‘* When in 
the course of human events,” etc., and, after giving a 
long list of wrongs endured by the farmers of the west 
under the heavy burdens of railroad monopoly, closes 
with the following declaration : 


We, therefore, the producers o! this State in our sev- 
eral counties assembled, on this, the anniversary of that 
day that gave birth to a nation of freemen and to a Gov- 
ernment of which, despite the corruption of its officers, 
we are stil! so justly proud, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do solemnly declare that we will use all lawful and peace- 
able means to free ourselves from the tyranny of monop- 
oly, and that we will never cease our efforts for reform 
until every department of our government gives token 
that the reign of licentious extravagance is over, and 
something of the purity, honesty and frugality with 
which our fathers inaugurated it has taken its place. 


That tothis end we hereby declare ourselves abso- 
lutely free and independent of all past political connec- 
‘tions ; and that we will give our suffrage only to such 
men for office, from the lowest officer in the State to the 
President of the United States, as we have good reason 
to believe will use their best endeavors to the promo- 
tion of these ends ; and for the support of this declar- 
ation with a firm reliance on Divine Providence, we mu- 
tually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 


A SPELLING LeEsson.—The following list of twenty 
words was used for the examination of applicants for 
admission to the junior class of one of the St. Louis 
high schools this summer. There were 449 appli- 





cants. We print the numbers who failed to spell each 
word correctly: Indelible, 184; lattice, 38; millinery, 
151; eligible, 171; sibylline, 415; oxygen, 37; ad- 
jacent, 51; business, 56; hyena, 139; weasel, 104; 
massacre, 36; sulphur, 83; syllable, 17; vermilion, 
382; familiar, 96; chimney, 13; vengeance, 215; 
rhinoceros, 121; valuing, 242; guarantee, 125. 
[Phreno. Fournal. 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES & JELLIES 
PACKED BY 


ONEIDA CCMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Price-List for 1873. 





VEGETABLES IN CANS. 
Per Dozen Quarts. 
TOMATOES . i ‘ $2 75 
SWEET CORN F . ‘ 3 75 
YELLOW PUMPKIN . 3 50 
SUCCOTASH 4 50 
WHITE KIDNEY BEANS 5 00 
GREEN PEAS 5 00 
STRING BEANS 3 50 
LIMA BEANS - ° 5 50 
TOMATOES in 8lb. Fruit Cans (per doz.) 6 50 
TOMATO CATSUP in Pint Bottles, “ “ 2 50 
FRUITS IN CANS AND BOTTLES. 
Per Dozen Quarts. 
CANS. GLASS. 
PEARS ‘ $5 50 $7 09 
PLUMS, Damson 5 50 7 00 
” Lombard 5 50 7 00 
" Gage . . 5 50 7 00 
CHERRIES, Black Tartarian . 6 00 7 50 
ai Yellow Spanish . 6 00 7 50 
. Other Varieties 6 00 7 50 
QUINCES 7 00 
PEACHES ‘ . 5 50 7 00 
a whole (pared) ‘ 5 00 
RASPBERRIES, Philadelphia (red) 5 50 7 00 
* Hornet (red) 8 00 
” Doolittle (black) 5 50 7 00 
STRAWBERRIES ‘ . 5 50 7 00 
PINE-APPLES 9 00 10 50 
CURRANTS 7 00 
SWEET PICKLES IN GLASS. 
Per Dozen Quarts. 
PEARS m ? ‘ - $7 
PEACHES » ‘ 7 00 
CRAB-APPLES . ‘ ‘ 
JELLIES IN 80z. TUMBLERS. 
Per Dozen. 
CURRANT j ‘ ‘ i 5 00 
CRAB-APPLE . . e 4 00 
QUINCE - . ‘ : 4 00 
RED RASPBERRY 4 50 


CURRANT JELLY in Crocks to order. 


N. B.—The foregoing will be subject to such alterations as the 
changes in prices of fresh fruits may make necessary. 

The Vegetables put up by the O. C. are all raised in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Preserving Factory, and great care is taken to 
have them harvested at the best moment and canned while they are 
fresh. i 

The Fruits are preserved in heavy syrup made of the best white 
sugar, and are ready for table use without further attention. 
‘The aim has been to put them up in the best manner. 

Our packing-cases hold two dozen cans, or one dozen bottles ; 
and parties are requested to order full cases. Jellies are packed in 
Cases of one or two dozen, as desired. 

Shipping directions will be strictly followed, and goods will be de- 
livered at the nearest railroad station in good order without extra 
charge ; dut the Community will not be held responsible for any 
breakage which may take place after the goods are shipped. 

Orders from persons unknown to us must be accompanied by the 
cash or suitable reference. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, (K] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Oneiwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 
The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’”’ and kindred -publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. - 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘*‘Salvation from Sin,’”’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 


Ryildi 
. iS 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, 


